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THE EXPEDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN 

EXPLORATION FUND. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NIFFER DURING THE SEASON OF 1889. 



By Associate Prof.Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago. 



In the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society at Washington, D. C. 
(April 21-23, 1892), the Rev. John P. Peters, Director of the Expedition of 
the Babylonian Exploration Fund (under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania) gives a brief account of some of the doings of the party while 
en route and in camp at Niffer. In the Old and New Testament Student for 
1892, I have traced in outline the proceedings of the expedition from New 
York to Aleppo, Aleppo to Baghdad, and from Baghdad to Niffer, the site 
chosen for excavation. 

The staff for 1888-89 consisted of the following members: Director, 
John P. Peters ; Assyriologists, Robert Francis Harper and H. V. Hilprecht ; 
Architect and Engineer, Perez Hastings Field ; Photographer and Business 
Manager, J. H. Haynes ; Interpreter, D. Z. Noorian. 

It is my purpose, in this concluding article, briefly to note a few of the 
most important transactions at Niffer. 

The sites for excavation, chosen by Mr. Peters, rather than by the mem 
bers of the expedition, were Anbar, identified by the Wolfe expedition with 
Sippara ; Birs Nimrud (Borsippa) and Niffer or Nufar — Nippuru. According 
to Mr. Peters, Anbar was refused by the Baghdad authorities, and Birs 
Nimrud and Niffer were granted. The conditions' of excavation were those 
prescribed by the Turkish law. No concessions, or special permissions, were 
granted, except, perhaps, in the matter of the topographical map of the site 
to be excavated, which is generally required beforehand. Mr. Field was 
permitted to prepare this map after his arrival at Niffer. 

Our party arrived at Niffer at six on the evening of Jan. 31st, 1889, under 
the escort of Makota, acting head Sheikh of the Affek Arabs, and some 
Turkish soldiers. Here we found the rest of the expedition, who had come 
from Hilleh, with the baggage, by a shorter route and had arrived on the 30th. 
Our tents were pitched and after a frugal dinner — if one can make use of the 
term — we retired for the night. After an early breakfast (Feb. 1st), Hilprecht 
and I began to get our tent in order. We had a U. S. Army tent, 9x14 feet, 
provided with a fly. I unpacked boxes and bags and brought out the rugs 
purchased in Baghdad. On the ground were placed two large reed mats 
obtained from the Arabs; on these the rugs were spread out. After we had 
finished, the tent looked very oriental and pleasant. About 9:30 the Sheikh, 
with a numerous following, came for his Baksheesh. He wished us to take a 
guard of fifteen men from his tribe. Field worked upon the map during the 
whole day. After dinner the party spent the evening in the " smoking room," 
as our tent had been designated. 
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(Feb. 2d, Sat.) Field finished his map of Niffer, and after Bedri Bey, the 
Turkish Commissioner, had satisfied himself that it was exact, it was handed 
to Mustapha, our chief servant, to be taken to Diwaniyeh. Along with it 
went a telegram from Bedri Bey to the Wali Pasha of Baghdad, saying that 
the regulations in regard to the map had been fulfilled, and a request to 
telegraph permission to commence excavations. The party made a survey of 
the mounds. We went over to the Bint-el- Amir and decided on the so-called 
temple mound as one of the good places for excavations. We found several 
walls in situ at different places. Phalli are very numerous. Later on the 
Arabs called and our tent was used as the " reception tent." 

(Feb. 3d, Sunday.) It rained during the night and, in the morning, the 
mud was about four inches deep all around us. The rain continued during 
the whole day. Our tent was selected as the " church " and Mr. Peters read 
the Church of England service. I feared for the safety of our tent several 
times. The rain poured, the wind blew and the tent shook. Here we were, 
sitting on a dry spot of ground, 9x14 feet, under canvas walls, surrounded 
on all sides by swamps and Bedawin, expecting every minute to have our tent 
picked up by the wind and set down again afar off in the Affek swamps. In 
the afternoon, I visited Bedri Bey and he showed me three fragments of a 
stone found under his tent. These were the first finds. 

(Feb. 4th, Monday.) Our encampment is becoming a little village. It is 
larger and more prosperous than many of the Arab encampments which I 
have seen. Bedri Bey's tent was finished to-day. He had trouble with the 
Arabs on account of the small pay, and as a result, we had our first war 
dance in camp. Mustapha returned from Diwaniyeh at 8 p. m., bringing 
letters and dispatches. 

(Feb- 5th, Tuesday.) Excavations were begun on a small scale this a. m. 
Mr. Peters selected a spot very close to our encampment. During the day 
some coffins, vases, etc., were found, but nothing of any importance. In the 
afternoon, Berdi's tribe came into collision with a neighboring, unfriendly 
tribe. Berdi and his men were with us, and the others were 200-300 feet 
away. The war dance began, and both parties became very excited. They 
were in earnest. Noorian went over to the other tribe and persuaded them to 
leave the mound, as we would join Berdi with our six Turkish soldiers. The 
mounds were more closely examined and they were found to be of great 
extent. Their circumference is more than a mile. All the mounds are high, 
and especially the Bint-el-Amir. We are now well settled in our tents and 
are excavating with a small force. 

From this time on until April 1st life in camp did not vary much from day 
to day. The force of Arabs engaged in the trenches was gradually increased 
to more than three hundred. Many new places for excavations were selected, 
and finds were made every day. In the morning after an early breakfast, I 
generally spent from one to two hours on my horse — whose name, by the way, 
was Burnaburiash — visiting the different trenches and sites of excavations. 
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From 9 to 12 and from 1:30 to 4 or 4:30 was spent in cleaning the finds of 
the previous day and in catalogue-work. Again at 4, I would mount my 
horse and ride around the mounds, visit some neighboring Arab encampments, 
run races with Arabs or with some other member of our party, etc., etc., until 
the call for dinner. The amusements after dinner were numerous and varied. 
One could either play draughts, cards or chess ; hunt jackals — our success 
was poor, as I do not think that a single jackal was killed ; visit the Arabs 
and watch their games — which, by the way, are always very vulgar ; visit the 
Turkish soldiers (we had at different times six, sixteen and twenty-five in 
camp) ; join in friendly war dances with the Arabs in camp and sometimes be 
amused by a genuine, hostile war dance, which Mr. Noorian would speedily 
disperse, owing to his great influence over the Arabs. There were letters to 
be written, books to be read and plans to be discussed. We received our 
letters once a week by special soldiers sent from Diwaniyeh. These same 
soldiers carried back letters and dispatches for Baghdad, the general head- 
quarters. Two or three of us adopted the Arab dress from the beginning, 
and used no other while in camp, except when riding. 

About April 1st, Mr. Peters and Bedri Bey, accompanied by a guide, 
undertook a visit to Tello to see M. de Sarzec, who was carrying on excava- 
tions there at that time. M. de Sarzec had made a great many valuable finds 
during the season, but, for some unknown reason, he refused to show his finds 
to Mr. Peters. Bedri Bey was more fortunate. According to his statement, 
all the de Sarzec finds were placed before him for inspection. During the 
absence of the Director and the Turkish Commissioner, we had an uprising 
in our camp at Niffer. One of the Arabs in a certain trench struck another 
with a pick. He was ordered out of the trench by Mr. Noorian and told not 
to return to work. On the next day he was found at his old place in the 
trench and refused to leave it. He even went so far as to throw a basket of 
dirt at Mr. Noorian. The latter immediately rode him down and horse- 
whipped him. The Arab then called his friends to his aid, and came against 
the encampment. There was a panic, all the Arabs stopped work and joined 
the mob. Hilprecht and I were at work on the finds, when some of the 
servants came and informed us that the Arabs were coming against us. 

Going out to one of the entrances, or gateways, we saw a peculiar and 
impressive sight. From all the trenches and all sides of the mounds, the 
Arabs were rushing upon us. Here and there soldiers were to be seen, who 
were hurrying in from their stations to our aid. Finally Mr. Noorian came 
up and began to harangue the mob. In a very short time, he had them 
under complete control, and some of the Arabs wanted to kill the man, who 
had been the cause of the trouble by his attack on Mr. Noorian. Half an 
houT later, they were all at work again. Makota, the Affek Sheikh was sent 
for, and he came into camp about the middle of the afternoon. The Sheikh 
wished to make an example of the culprit, but Mr. Noorian interposed in his 
behalf. He was, however, ordered out of the encampment. On Sunday 
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(April ist), Berdi, the friendly sub -Sheikh, gave those of us who were in 
camp at that time a feast, consisting of chickens, — served whole, and to be 
eaten with the fingers, — lebn, or sour milk, or rather curds, rice, etc. He sat 
at the same table and ate with us, a very uncommon thing for a Sheikh 
to do. 

On March 15th, the thermometer marked 106 degrees in my tent, and, 
from that time on, we suffered greatly from the heat during the day and the 
coolness at night. The change in temperature, the plots of the Arabs, the 
vermin, the stretchers used as beds, etc., were anything but agreeable. 
Everything, however, went on rather pleasantly until April ist. Then the 
heat was greater, the swamp-water poorer, the vermin more numerous and 
more determined, and the Arabs more untrustworthy. We now began to plan 
our evacuation of the stronghold which had been our headquarters for two 
months, and decided to leave between the 20th and 25th of April. Our 
plans were suddenly changed, however, by circumstances over which we had 
no control. 

On Saturday night (April 14th) our bread ovens were broken by some 
Arabs and four sheep stolen from the camp. On Sunday (15 th) the boats, 
ordered from Hilleh to take back our finds and camp - baggage, came from 
the Euphrates through the swamps to the base of the mound. They were a 
week ahead of time and Mr. Peters ordered them back. Through the 
influence of some other members of the party, they agreed to remain in the 
swamps, — a very lucky thing for us as we soon learned. During the evening, 
Hilprecht, Bedri Bey and myself sat outside my tent and discussed the 
advisability of applying to the government for a large force of soldiers to 
act as an escort out of the Affek country. We retired after twelve, and, 
before I could sleep, shots were heard, and great excitement in the encamp- 
ment. Without dressing I seized my Winchester and ran to the scene of 
action. The whole camp was aroused by this time and we learned that the 
Arabs had been attempting to steal the mules belonging to the soldiers. 
After five minutes, one of the soldiers returned and informed us that he had 
killed an Arab. We were in great straits. Our encampment, while in the 
territory of the Affek Arabs, was also very close to three Said camps. Was 
it a Said or an Affek that had been killed ? From which side was the attack 
to come ? After a short parley, it was decided to send a messenger to the 
governor (Kaimakam) of Diwaniyeh, the nearest government station, eight 
hours away through the swamps, and also to Berdi, a sub -Sheikh of the 
Affek, who, except on one occasion, had proved very friendly and trust- 
worthy. We soon learned that the Arab killed belonged to the Said tribe. His 
body was carried into the small Said encampment at the base of our mound, 
the fires were built, the women were wailing and the dogs barking. Would 
Berdi come, or would he leave us to get out of our trouble as best we could ? 
After more than an hour of anxious waiting, a small band of Arabs was seen 
to be approaching. They were halted by the soldiers on guard, and the cry 
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came back : " It is I, Berdi." A few minutes later, Berdi was in camp, 
looking every inch a king and fully realizing his responsibility. He informed 
us that he had come to help us, that he had sent word to the other Sheikhs 
of his tribe and that they would soon be in camp, and finally that he had sent 
a messenger to the Said Arabs with the information that he was in camp to 
protect the Inglizi, as we were called, and that, if they came against us, they 
would come against his whole tribe. This was very reassuring. Berdi threw 
a guard of his men around our camp and some of us retired for a little rest 
and sleep. 

In the morning, chiefs representing the whole Affek tribe, with numerous 
followers, were in camp. From this time on we were practically in a state of 
siege. We did not leave camp, except under escort, and then only to take 
some photographs. The Saids refused to treat with us. They wanted the 
blood - revenge and would not accept blood -money. In the evening ten 
soldiers, with a great deal of ammunition, came from Diwaniyeh. On 
Tuesday twenty more came from Hilleh. In the evening there was an alter- 
cation between the Turkish soldiers and the Arab guard. After a council, we 
decided, if possible, to leave the mound on the following day. On Wednesday 
the tents were struck and all baggage brought to the two boats in the swamps. 
We could not get away, however, until the morning. After a sleepless night 
and a poor breakfast, we were in readiness to start. The horses were 
saddled, hundreds of Arabs were on the mound to see us off. Berdi, who 
had gone, on the evening before, to bid farewell to his wives, had come back. 
He was to accompany us to Baghdad, and there receive recognition due his 
services to us. In a quarter of an hour we would have been on our horses. 
I was sitting on my camp-bed talking to Berdi, when we heard the cry of 
fire. Looking up, we saw the whole encampment on fire. I might say here 
that we had at least a dozen large reed tents, joined to form a sort of barri- 
cade. These tents were used for the kitchen, dining room, storehouses, 
stables, etc. In ten minutes the whole encampment had been reduced to 
ashes and three of our horses were burned to death. During the fire the 
Arabs robbed us of everything they could find, including the expedition's 
money. The so - called friendly Arabs had at the last minute set fire to our 
encampment and robbed us. The Said wanted our blood and the Affek had 
taken our belongings. 

After another short council, it was decided that Mr. Peters, Bedri Bey and 
myself should start for Diwaniyeh at once on horse, — using the small boats 
when necessary to get through the swamps, — and that the others should start 
for Hilleh on the boats sent for the baggage. We divided the chiefs and 
soldiers and separated. After a tedious ride, we came to Diwaniyeh at 1 1 
p. m., Thursday, and were received with open arms by the governor and his 
officers. Friday night at 8 we left for Hilleh and arrived at 12:30 p. m. 
on Saturday .stopping only thirty minutes for breakfast. On Saturday p. m. 
the boats arrived with the other members of the party. On Sunday, the Wali 
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Pasha of Baghdad, with a large following of soldiers, came to Hilleh to see 
what he could do for us. Some of us called, and he, accompanied by several 
officers, returned our call at the Khan. On Tuesday we left Hilleh for Bagh- 
dad. On Wednesday evening, I resigned my position on the staff for reasons 
perfectly satisfactory to Mr. Peters and myself. On Thursday we arrived in 
Baghdad and Mr. Field presented his resignation, which was accepted. 
After a stay of a week in Baghdad, Mr. Peters, Hilprecht and myself left for 
Aleppo and the coast by way of the Euphrates. Our caravan consisted of 
four wagons, two of which we occupied. The other two belonged to a Turk- 
ish pasha and his harem, including his chief wife and either four or five other 
wives. The head wife was old, stout, and wore men's clothing. All of the 
others were young. On one occasion the wagon containing the harem was over- 
turned, and the harem was spilled out on the road. Our pasha was the only 
Moslem, whom I met, who would talk about the female members of his family. 
We stopped one day at Anah, one at Der, and one in Aleppo. We made the 
journey in thirty days and were on board a French boat at Scanderun, bound 
for Alexandria and Marseilles, on June ist. I am not in a position to say any- 
thing about the excavations carried on during the following year by Messrs. 
Peters, Haynes and Noorian. So far as I have learned they were successful. 



